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FOREWORD 

Four  years  ago  Miss  Goodlander,  the  author  of  the  following  article, 
was  invited  to  conduct  what  we  called  at  the  time  an  "Experimental 
Class."  The  object  was  to  try  to  work  out  in  class  room  practice  the 
more  recent  theories  of  elementary  education  under  normal  condi- 
tions, as  to  number  of  pupils,  class  room  space,  and  teaching  force.  Com- 
plete freedom  was  given  in  the  selection  of  class  room  materials,  in  the 
use  and  division  of  class  time,  and  in  the  employment  of  special  teachers. 
Children  whose  parents  approved  of  the  experiment  were  selected  to  com- 
pose the  group.  According  to  intelligence  tests,  these  children  were  not 
superior  to  the  average  of  their  classmates  in  a  parallel  division.  More- 
over, on  the  average,  they  were  younger  than  the  children  of  the  other 
group.  Thus  the  Experimental  Class  was  started  with  the  prospect  of 
remaining  under  the  guidance  of  one  teacher  for  at  least  three  years. 

The  experience  of  this  class  and  its  teachers  will  be  of  interest  to 
elementary  teachers  generally,  many  of  whom  will  ask:  Does  the  Ethical 
Culture  School  look  upon  the  experiment  as  a  success?  Answering  this 
question  categorically  I  may  say  'yes,  undoubtedl}\'  Miss  Goodlander 
was  encouraged  to  continue  with  her  class  for  a  fourth  year  and  then 
start  with  a  new  group.  Her  former  pupils  are  now  in  charge  of  a  fifth 
grade  teacher  in  sympathy  with  the  aims  of  the  Experimental  Class. 
The  term  "Experimental  Class"  has  been  discontinued.  Indeed,  many  of 
our  Elementary  teachers  are  now  conducting  their  work  in  the  same  spirit 
and  according  to  the  same  principles  that  have  guided  Miss  Goodlander 
in  her  pioneer  undertaking.  Furthermore  the  School  has  done  something 
toward  measuring  the  results  of  the  so-called  Experimental  Class  as 
compared  with  two  parallel  divisions  in  the  School.  The  time  chosen 
was  the  spring  of  the  third  year  of  the  experiment.  It  should  be  under- 
stood that  the  comparisons  given  below  are  the  results  of  a  single  test. 
They  are  naturally  far  from  conclusive  and  are  merely  given  for  what 
they  are  worth.  In  formal  work.  Miss  Goodlander's  class  met  the  re- 
quirements of  the  School;  in  ability  to  observe  and  to  initiate  and  carry 
projects  through,  the  class  excelled;  in  co-operation,  it  was  superior  to 
one  group  and  inferior  to  another.  After  observing  the  course  of  the 
experiment  in  our  School  for  four  j^ears,  I  can  state  w'ith  assurance  that 
the  institution  endorses  and  encourages  the  type  of  work  described  in 
this  article. 

FRANKLIN  C.  LEWIS,  Superintendent. 

Ethical  Culture  School,  New   York  City. 
November  30,  1920. 
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Education  Through  Experience 

These  discussions  of  her  zuork  by  Miss  Goodlauder  are  reprinted  front 
"School  and  Home,"  the  bulletin  publislicd  by  the  Parents  and  Teachers  As- 
sociation of  the  Ethical  Culture  School.  The  first  article  was  written  when 
the  experimental  group  had  passed  through  its  first  and  second  grade  stages 
and  had  entered  upon  its  life  as  a  third  year  class.  The  second  section  was 
written  a  year  later  and  emphasizes  the  more  adtvnrcd  7i'ork  begun  in  the 
fourth  grade. — Editor. 

I 

Doctor  Adler  has  set  the  aim  of  our  school  as  that  of  education 
for  leadership  in  a  democracy,  and  has  emphasized  the  necessity  of  the 
fullest  development  of  the  individual,  in  order  that  each  may  render 
the  greatest  possible  service  to  society.  Looking  forward  to  this  end 
in  education,  we  have  endeavored  in  this  class  to  create  a  free  social 
environment,  where  children,  in  co-operation  with  others  of  their  own 
age,  may  make  a  beginning  in  democratic  living,  under  conditions  more 
like  life  outside  of  school  than  those  which  have  commonly  been  con- 
sidered appropriate  for  the  school  regime.  That  is,  we  have  tried  to 
make  the  conduct  of  the  class  as  informal  and  unacademic  as  possible 
under  existing  circumstances,  with  a  program  sufficiently  flexible  to 
allow  for  individual  choice  of  occupations,  for  free  social  intercourse, 
for  pupil  organization — either  of  group  activities  or  of  individual  under- 
takings— and  for  many  active  experiences  of  direct  interest  to  the  child. 
These  opportunities  we  consider  essential  in  the  experience  of  the  future 
citizen  if,  as  we  assume,  the  vital  functioning  of  any  individual  in  a 
democratic  society  is  dependent  upon  his  power  to  judge  and  to  act 
independently  in  new  situations,  coupled  w^ith  the  ability  to  appreciate 
the  rights  of  others  and  to  co-operate  intelligently  with  a  group  for 
unselfish  ends. 

So  far  as  externals  of  the  class  room  are  concerned,  we  have  not 
made  many  changes,  although  we  have  increased  the  variety  of  materials 
accessible  to  the  children  at  all  times,  and  have  managed  to  arrange 
the  furniture  so  that  there  is  room  for  work  and  play  in  groups,  free 
from  the  desks.  The  children,  as  well  as  the  teacher,  are  at  liberty  to 
sit  where  convenient,  to  talk  and  move  about  as  they  please,  as  Icng 
as  they  do  not  annoy  others — and  experience  proves  that  noises  disturb 


children  much  less  than  we  teachers  are  prone  to  believe.  That  the 
conduct  of  the  class  is  somewhat  unacademic  and  informal  was  apparent 
to  the  visitor  who  insisted  upon  knowing  whether  she  saw  a  "lesson"  or 
a  "recess,"  It  was  not  a  recess — but  I  could  not  truthfully  say  that  it 
was  a  lesson,  although  everj'one,  including  the  teacher  was  occupied 
to  some  purpose. 

The  daily  program  is  very  flexible.  It  is  divided  into  few  and,  for 
the  most  part,  long  periods  which  allow  time  for  unhurried,  thoughtful 
work  and  for  social  intercourse  or  play,  but  which  may  be  subdivided  by 
individuals  or  groups  in  answer  to  temporary  needs.  There  are  natur- 
ally some  periods  in  which  the  teacher  directs  the  work  of  the  class, 
either  as  a  whole,  or  in  small  groups  where  she  shares  the  direction  with 
the  pupil  leaders.  However,  the  greater  part  of  the  work  and  play, 
especially  in  the  first  two  years,  has  consisted  of  projects  originated  by 
the  children  or  elected  by  them  from  among  the  man\  suggestions  re- 
ceived in  school.  These  projects  are  carried  out  individually  or  in 
small  self-organized  groups,  and  the  teacher  gives  her  assistance  as  it 
is  needed  to  help  the  children  forward  in  their  plans. 

The  effort  to  meet  individual  interests  and  abilities  has  resulted 
in  the  rapid  advancement  of  some  children  along  special  lines  where 
the  work  could  proceed  in  small  groups — notably  in  the  shop — and  has 
made  more  conspicuous  than  ever  the  desirability  of  small  classes. 
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Rapid  advancement  in  the  shop— Desk 
made  by  a  second  grade  child. 


Chair  for  a  younger  sister.    Grade  II. 


But  I  do  not  wish  to  over-emphasize  the  form  of  our  organiza- 
tion; for  though  mechanical  details,  such  as  program  and  room  arrange- 
ment, may  limit  freedom  of  development,  yet,  with  all  the  externals  of 
freedom,  a  teacher  may  so  dominate  the  situation  that  the  personality 
of  the  individual  child  cannot  unfold.  As  teachers  we  must  learn  to 
appreciate  more  sj^mpathetically  each  child's  point  of  view;  and  we 
should  be  willing  to  accept  his  judgments  in  many  things  frankly  and 
sincerely,  even  when  they  differ  from  our  own.  Children  should  be 
able  to  form  judgments  and  to  express  opinion  on  any  subject  with 
which  they  are  competent  to  deal,  and  I  firmly  believe  that  the  oppor- 
tunity for  constant  choice,  even  in  small  matters,  is  of  inestimable  im- 
portance in  the  education  of  children.  It  develops  responsibility  and  a 
self-reliant  habit  of  weighing  values,  instead  of  a  tendency  to  accept 
without  thought  the  decisions  of  another. 

I  do  not  share  the  fear  expressed  by  some  that  freedom  to  follow 
individual  interests  will  necessarily  develop  capriciousness  and  selfish- 
Tiess — that  it  precludes  discipline.  A  child  cannot  escape  discipline  if  he 
is  to  live  peaceably  with  twenty-five  other  free  souls — including  his 
teacher — and  the  less  the  teacher  interferes,  often  the  greater  the  dis- 
cipline. For  does  not  true  discipline,  of  the  constructive  sort  we  all 
receive  in  life,  arise  when  there  is  an  inherent  reason  in  any  social 
situation  for  giving  up  one's  own  desires?     On  the  other  hand,  in  indi- 


vidual  undertakings  it  is  often  necessary  to  undergo  drudgery  in  order 
to  carry  out  a  self-determined  and  interesting  end.  In  carrying  forward 
these  ideas  of  individual  and  social  development,  the  curriculum  of  the 
school  naturally  plays  an  important  part.  We  have  made  some  changes 
in  our  usual  course  of  study  but  the  most  important  modifications  have 
been  in  the  matter  of  interpretation  and  of  method.  We  have  held 
with  Dr.  Dewey  that  "more  important  than  the  mere  piling  up  of 
information  is  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  a  small  number  of  typical 
experiences,  with  a  view  to  learning  how  to  deal  with  problems  of 
experience."  This  does  not  mean  that  we  wish  to  deprive  the  children 
in  this  class  of  the  control  of  such  tools  of  learning  as  the  three  R's,  or 
of  the  knowledge  resulting  from  human  experiences  of  the  past,  as 
formulated  in  literature,  history,  geography,  and  so  on.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  hope  that  ultimately  they  may  have  a  wider  knowledge  and 
a  greater  control  of  technique  than  is  common,  just  because  these  will 
have  been  gained  through  personal  experiences  in  which  knowledge  and 
skill  were  required.  For  again  to  quote  Dr.  Dewey:  "Careful  inspec- 
tion of  methods  w^hich  are  permanently  successful  in  formal  education, 
whether  in  arithmetic,  or  learning  to  read,  or  studying  geography,  or 
learning  physics  or  a  foreign  language,  will  reveal  that  they  depend  for 
their  efficiency  upon  the  fact  that  they  go  back  to  the  type  of  situation 
which  causes  reflection  out  of  school  in  ordinary  life.  They  give  the 
pupil  something  to  do,  not  something  to  learn;  and  the  doing  is  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  demand  thinking,  or  the  intentional  noting  of  connec- 
tion; learning  naturally  results." 

As  I  have  said,  there  is  no  question  of  the  necessity  of  learning 
to  read,  write,  and  add;  but  there  is,  I  believe,  a  question  of  where 
and  how  this  should  be  done:  it  is  a  matter  of  emphasis  and  of  right 
relation  to  individuals.  In  the  experimental  class  we  have  tried  to 
shift  the  emphasis  of  the  primary  school  from  formal  studies  to  con- 
structive work  and  play,  to  expression  in  varying  art  forms,  and  to  first 
hand  knowledge  of  social  and  industrial  activities  related  to  a  child's 
life.  Facility  in  the  use  of  the  tools  of  knowledge  we  believe  should  be 
acquired  to  a  great  extent  through  their  employment  in  projects  which 
in  themselves  are  of  interest  to  the  child. 

This  means  that  we  have  given  more  time  than  usual  to  manual 
arts,  to  play,  to  excursions,  and  to  various  social  projects,  and  that  we 
have  not  demanded  that  every  child  begin  to  use  the  three  R's  at  the 
exact  age  prescribed  by  tradition ;  for  we  believe  that  children  will  learn 


The  doll  bouse,  center  of  group  play.    Grade  I. 


more  readily  and  more  intelligently  if  not  forced  to  do  so  before  indi- 
vidual interest,  with  its  accompanying  intensity  of  eltort,  is  naturally 
aroused.  In  this  way  we  hope  that  we  have  obviated  some  of  the  dead- 
ening repetition  necessitated  b}  the  too  early  emphasis  upon  formal 
subjects. 

As  for  the  actual  accomplishment  of  this  group  at  the  present  time, 
we  expect  to  finish  the  formal  w^ork  required  for  admission  into  the 
regular  fourth  grade,  and  to  more  than  cover  the  content  studies 
scheduled  for  the  primar}-  school. 

However,  the  most  important  gains  made  by  the  class,  from  my 
point  of  view,  are  in  matters  difScult  to  classify,  since  we  have  no 
adequate  way  to  measure  them  quantitively,  but  which  nevertheless  I 
believe  we  can  record  in  positive  terms.  For  example,  we  note  in 
general  the  great  contentment  of  the  children  and  their  lively  interest 
in  real  problems  of  knowledge  and  experience,  their  independence  in 
individual  undertakings,  their  ability  to  cooperate,  and  their  open-minded 
and  intelligent  way  of  meeting  new  situations  and  of  dealing  with  ideas. 

Of  course  these  claims  represent  only  very  small  beginnings,  for 
there  is  no  magic  formula  by  which,  in  a  few  months  or  \ears.   the 


school  can  make  e\  ery  child  responsible  and  self-reliant.  Aloreo\er, 
we  do  not  consider  the  present  procedure  of  our  class  in  am'  sense  final; 
it  is  subject  to  constant  modification  as  new  problems  arise.  One  of 
the  problems  which  frequently  arises  is  to  provide  an  experience  suffi- 
ciently broad  in  interest  to  stimulate  the  whole  group  and  to  offer 
various  outlets  for  individual  powers.  The  account  of  one  such  project 
in  the  second  grade  ma>  serve  as  a  concrete  illustration  of  some  of  the 
abstract  claims  1  have  already  made.  The  work  related  to  foods 
described  below  met  our  needs  in  many  particulars.  It  provided  a 
variety  of  active  first-hand  experiences,  it  involved  new  knowledge  of 
some  value,  and  it  made  use  of  several  of  the  usual  school  subjects. 

Before  school  opened  I  had  not  planned  to  take  up  the  subject  of 
food  with  the  children;  but  the  example  of  the  older  pupils,  who  were 
all  preserving  foods,  led  my  class  to  can  a  few  tomatoes  which  were 
brought  in  by  one  of  our  members.  The  success  of  the  first  small  group 
in  carrying  through  the  various  steps  of  cold-pack  canning,  led  to 
further  work  of  the  same  sort,  as  various  vegetables  were  given  us.  The 
children  also  dried  apples  and  lima  beans  which  they  gathered  them- 
selves at  the  school  farm. 

That  the  interest  in  this  rather  exacting  work  was  sustained  for 
two  months  was  doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that  the  children  had  a 
genuine  purpose  in  canning  a  large  quantity  of  vegetables.     For  early 


Washing  day  at  the  doll  house. 
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A    kitchen    sink    for    the    doll    house    and    a    truck    for    home    play. 


in  the  work,  upon  the  suggestion  of  one  of  the  class,  it  had  been  decided 
to  have  a  sale  and  to  use  the  proceeds  to  bu\-  milk  for  a  sick  baby.  Al- 
though I  had  not  thought  of  this  plan  myself,  I  was  glad  to  lend  it 
my  support. 

The  final  preparation  for  the  sale  occupied  a  large  share  of  the 
school  time  for  several  weeks.  The  chief  consideration  from  the  chil- 
dren's point  of  view  seemed  to  be  who  should  take  charge  of  the  busi- 
ness of  selling.  They  had  conducted  a  play  store  intermittently  during 
the  fall,  but.  upon  testing,  it  was  found  that  most  of  the  class  were  ill- 
prepared  to  act  as  salespeople.  The  children  readily  recognized  this  fact 
and  willingly  went  to  work  to  drill  on  addition  and  subtraction.  The 
most  successful  drill  was  accomplished  by  means  of  a  dramatic  rehearsal 
of  the  forth-coming  sale,  some  children  impersonatiii^S^  the  visitors  and 
the  others  the  salesmen.  Real  money,  correct  prices,  and  the  actual 
jars  of  vegetables  and  fruit  were  used  for  this  play. 

The  need  of  invitations,  of  price  lists,  and  of  bookkeepers  the  day 
of  the  sale,  was  also  recognized  and  led  to  much  needed  practice  in 
written  English.  The  prices  were  determined  by  a  study  of  the  latest 
Park  and  Tilford  catalog,  a  small  group  with  a  teacher  undertaking 
this  work.  It  necessitated  the  use  of  an  alphabetical  index,  and  in  some 
cases  the  calculation  of  the  price  of  pints,  when  only  quarts  were  listed, 
as  we  had  used  both  pint  and  quart  jars. 

Further  preparation  consisted  in  the  making  of  labels  for  the  jars 
and  of  posters  for  the  room.  The  art  teacher,  when  called  in  to  advise, 
taught  the  children  how^  to  make  accurate  square  letters,  which  they 
used  in  various  sizes  for  the  labels  and   posters.     The  making  of   fifty 
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or  more  small  labels  with  half  inch  letters  proved  irksome  to  the  little 
people,  but  they  showed  much  persistence  in  completing  the  task  because 
of  their  interest  in  the  sale.  The  eight  children  who  made  the  final 
large  posters  did  a  great  deal  of  intelligent,  painstaking  work.  From 
the  artistic  point  of  view  the  posters  were  not  noteworthy,  but  they 
represented  the  children's  own  suggestions. 

The  sale  was  conducted  by  the  children,  who  made  their  own 
change,  kept  records  of  sales  and  wrapped  up  purchases.  The  various 
duties  were  agreed  upon  by  the  class,  in  accordance  with  each  one's 
proved  ability  to  carry  them  out,  and  everyone  had  some  share. 

Running  parallel  with  the  work  of  canning  there  was  some  study 
of  the  sources  of  food  and  of  methods  of  distribution.  This  was  accom- 
plished by  means  of  talks,  pictures,  and  excursions.  Besides  the  trip 
to  the  school  garden,  the  excursions  included  a  visit  to  Park  and  Tilford's 
store,  where  we  saw  the  retail  department  and  also  the  large  stock 
of  canned  goods,  a  trip  to  the  fruit  dock  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  a  visit 
to  Ward's  Bakery,  and  later  a  day  at  a  farm. 

The  dock  trip  was  especiall\  interesting.  We  were  shown  every 
activitj^  connected  with  the  handling  of  fruit,  from  the  unloading  of 
the  cars  on  the  floats  which  brought  them  from  the  New  Jersey  Railroad 
terminal,  until  the  fruit  was  carried  away  in  wagons  by  the  market 
man. 


Block  construction  foUowing  trip  to  the  fruit  dock.     Grade  II. 
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Following  this  trip,  se\eral  groups  of  children  constructed  from 
peglock  blocks  a  dock,  a  fioat,  and  a  market  wagon.  One  boy  brought 
toy  cars  from  home,  and  other  children  made  from  clay  fruit,  vege- 
tables, and  a  tug.  Then,  for  several  weeks,  the  children  conducted  a 
self-organized  dramatic  play  which  at  one  time  or  another  involved 
e\er\  member  of  the  class.  The  play  included  the  play  house  and 
store,  the  newly-made  dock,  and  two  other  places  in  the  room,  respec- 
tively called  California  and  New  Jersey.  The  fruit  was  loaded  on 
the  cars  at  California,  brought  to  New  Jersey,  and  taken  across  the 
river  on  the  float  to  the  dock.  The  storekeeper  sent  men  to  the  dock 
to  buy  fruit,  which,  in  turn,  the  family  in  the  house  bought  at  the  store 
— toy  money  being  the  medium  of  exchange.  This  game  was  of  value 
chiefly  because  it  increased  the  children's  power  of  initiative  and  self- 
direction,  and  furthered  the  spirit  of  social  cooperation  in  the  class. 
But  also,  the  play,  in  connection  with  the  excursions  and  talks,  helped 
in  some  degree  to  give  the  children  an  appreciation  of  the  number  of 
people  and  of  the  amount  of  work  involved  in  providing  the  food  which 
Ave  obtain  so  easily. 
January.   191Q. 

II 

That  the  teaching  method  described  in  Section  I  is  feasible  for 
voung  children  has  been  somewhat  generally  conceded,  though  its  prac- 
ticability in  the  middle  school  is  still  questioned,  chiefly  because  of  the 
body  of  formal  school  studies  required  here,  but  in  part  because  of  a 
demand  for  "discipline"  at  this  period.  The  development  of  the  plan 
to  meet  the  needs  of  fourth  grade  children  should  be  of  particular 
interest  if,  as  I  believe,  the  experiences  of  our  fourth  year  point  the 
way  for  a  continuance  of  the  plan  further  up  in  the  grades.  Unless 
this  theory  of  education  can  function  beyond  the  primary  grades,  one 
may  be  justified  in  doubting  the  truth  of  its  premises. 

The  apparent  incompatibility  betw^een  the  method  of  learning 
through  problems  of  experience  and  the  teaching  of  middle  school  sub- 
ject matter  arises,  I  believe,  because  people  associate  such  terms  as 
occupations,  activities  and  the  like,  in  school,  with  the  manual  and  play 
activities  of  little  children.  This  has  resulted  in  the  confusion  of  par- 
ticular experiences  or  situations  with  the  principles  which  lie  back  of 
them.  On  reflection,  it  is  apparent  that  a  problem  in  experience,  an 
activity,  a  project,  if  you  prefer,  may  lie  anywhere  along  the  plane  of 
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life  experience  from  the  purelj  material  plan  of  the  first  grade  to  a 
highly  intellectual  undertaking  in  the  University.  The  one  point  in 
common  between  the  experience  of  the  six-year-old  and  of  the  adult 
is  that  the  undertaking  has  a  real  relation  to  the  life  of  the  projector, 
that  it  is  in  truth  his  problem,  for  therein  lies  the  educational  value  of 
the  experience. 

In  our  "experimental"  scheme,  as  in  any  method  of  education,  it 
has  been  necessary  to  vary  our  procedure  to  meet  the  changing  attitudes 
and  interests  of  the  children  as  they  mature. 

In  the  first  grade  the  mere  presence  of  materials  for  work  or  play 
stimulated  unending  physical  activities.  But  now  in  the  second  half 
of  the  fourth  grade,  initiative  and  effort  for  the  most  part  are  deter- 
mined by  undertakings  in  which  some  idea  appeals  to  the  child,  in 
response  to  which  he  seeks  and  uses  either  concrete  materials  or  the 
personal  assistance  of  someone  with  a  larger  experience  than  his  own. 
This  change  in  attitude  makes  it  possible  for  the  teacher,  in  answer  to 
the  child's  problem,  to  introduce  him  to  subject  matter  which  he  could 
not  discover  for  himself. 

In  the  first  grade  the  children  drew,  modeled  or  worked  in  shop 
with  slight  regard  for  perfection  of  the  results  and  with  little  desire 
for  aid  or  approval,  and  were  in  great  haste  to  finish  what  they  made. 
Now  they  begin  to  grow  critical  of  their  own  results;  they  value  the 
teacher's  advice  and  are  glad  to  defer  completion  until  they  have  im- 
proved their  product.  Thus  we  can  give  the  children  control  of  tech- 
nique without  losing  individual  initiative  and  choice. 


Doll   houses   showing   slight  regard  for   perfection  of   results.     Grade   I. 
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In  the  first  ^rade  children  to  a  j^reat  extent  were  individualistic, 
but  now  the  group  plan  makes  the  strongest  appeal  and  individuals  are 
willing  to  share  in  processes  and  in  results.  This  attitude  makes  pos- 
sible projects  of  a  constantly  widening  scope,  which  bear  in  their  train 
many  educational  possibilities.  Also  through  the  children's  desire  to 
share  in  group  experience  it  is  possible  to  bring  about  a  more  even  class 
attainment  in  formal  studies  than  seemed  desirable  in  the  first  years. 

The  more  vital  part  of  the  work  in  the  fourth  grade,  as  in  the 
earlier  j^ears,  goes  forward  by  means  of  activities,  in  small  groups  or 
individually,  rather  than  through  isolated  school  subjects,  in  mass  teach- 
ing. The  introduction  of  a  formal  study  usually  comes  in  response 
to  an  immediate  need,  but  later  it  may  be  carried  on  as  a  special  subject. 
However,  all  studies  do  not  arise  from  active  undertakings,  but  some 
may  be  introduced  directly  in  response  to  children's  natural  interests; 
for  example,  history,  music  and  literature. 

Certain  interests  are  sometimes  pursued  intensively  for  a  period 
of  time  to  the  exclusion  of  some  others  of  equal  value,  which  can 
receive  their  due  emphasis  another  time.  The  consideration  of  many 
subjects  at  once  with  a  limited  amount  of  time  is  apt  to  result  in  scat- 
tered attention  and  very  half-hearted  thinking.  Is  it  not  the  efficient 
method  of  life  to  direct  one's  best  energies  to  carrying  forward  an 
undertaking  until,  in  some  phase  at  least,  it  is  completed,  and  then  to 
return  to  it  later,  when  we  have  further  leisure  for  effort? 

One  of  our  great  difficulties  in  this  fourth  year  has  been  the  lack 
of  time  for  the  necessary  drill  on  formal  studies  as  well  as  for  those 
social  activities  on  which  we  wish  to  base  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
and  technique.  Probably  a  longer  school  day  or  smaller  groups  are 
necessary  for  a  thorough-going  application  of  our  theories. 

To  illustrate  what  has  already  been  said,  I  will  give  several  con- 
crete examples  of  fourth  grade  experiences,  selecting  these  from  group 
problems,  which  are  more  far-reaching  than  individual  plans,  since  they 
involve  both  individual  expression  and  cooperative  effort. 

In  the  fall,  we  kept  the  class  until  half-past  two  on  playground 
days,  and  allowed  them  to  prepare  tlieir  own  luncheons,  thus  gaining 
some  extra  time  and  providing  an  undertaking  which  proved  of  intense 
interest  to  the  children,  as  evidenced  by  their  desire  to  continue  the 
Avork  through  the  year.  Although  this  plan  consumed  much  time,  to 
the  postponement  of  some  of  the  academic  subjects,  it  brought  many 
compensating  values  in  its  train.  The  greatest,  perhaps,  w^as  the  prac- 
tical training  gained  in  meeting  a  complex  and  exacting  situation,  which 
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extended  over  a  considerable  period  of  time  and  carried  with  it  some 
drudgery.  It  was  not  an  easy  task  for  children  to  prepare  and  serve 
on  time  a  luncheon  for  twenty-five  and  afterwards  to  wash  the  dishes 
in  a  given  period.  That  the  class  met  this  dilScult  group  problem  as 
they  did  with  intelligence,  poise  and  a  co-operative  spirit,  we  believe 
is  largely  due  to  the  experience  of  the  last  three  years.  The  work 
w^as  carried  forward  in  three  groups,  the  personnel  of  which  was  de- 
cided b}'  the  class;  one  group  for  marketing  and  preparing  the  lunch, 
one  for  keeping  the  accounts  and  one  for  washing  the  dishes.  These 
groups  changed  places  every  two  weeks.  As  the  work  got  under  way 
many  questions  in  organization  arose  which  the  children  decided,  for 
example,  the  confusion  in  seating  led  to  the  institution  of  hosts,  and 
hostesses,  who  were  responsible  for  serving  and  seating  at  the  several 
tables.  The  keeping  of  accounts  necessitated  much  practical  work  in 
arithmetic,  and  furnished  the  incentive  for  learning  long  division  since 
it  was  needed  to  find  out  the  cost  of  the  lunches  per  capita.  The 
planning  of  the  menu  brought  useful  knowledge  of  relative  food  values 
and  of  the  proper  food  for  children,  and  the  marketing  led  to  some 
knowledge  of  market  prices.  A  visit  to  Gansevoort  market  and  one  to 
a  Long  Island  truck  farm  gave  much  general  information  and  led  to 
geography  lessons,  in  particular  to  the  use  of  maps,  in  tracing  the 
sources  of  fruit  and  vegetables  seen  at  the  market. 

Since  the  luncheons  ended,  we  have  had  time  to  follow  up  the 
work  with  the  study  of  certain  other  foods,  for  example  cocoa,  starch 
and  sugar.  This  has  been  done  through  illustrated  talks,  through 
children's  reading  in  the  geography  text-book  and  iri  other  references, 
and  by  means  of  visits  to  a  macaroni  and  a  cocoa  factory. 

A  problem  of  a  very  different  nature  from  that  of  the  luncheon 
was  met  in  the  making  of  line  drawing  designs  for  Christmas  cards  to 
sell  for  the  benefit  of  our  class  "orphan" ;  this  means  of  revenue, 
though  proposed  by  a  teacher,  was  chosen  by  the  class  from  a  number 
of  suggestions  made  by  both  pupils  and  teachers.  The  class  worked  on 
the  designs  for  several  weeks  assisted  at  intervals  by  the  art  teacher, 
and  in  the  end  six  designs  were  voted  accurate  enough  to  reproduce  by 
means  of  zinc  plates.  The  printed  cards  were  sold,  either  uncolored  or 
colored,  and  for  two  weeks  before  the  vacation  the  chief  occupation  of 
the  class  was  coloring  cards  and  practicing  for  their  Christmas  play. 
After  one  or  two  initial  lessons  in  coloring  the  designs,  the  children 
w^orked  independently,  and  showed  much  persistence  and  self-control  in 
this  exacting   task,    often    returning   after   lunch    to   work.      In    several 
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cases,  indi\  iduals  who  had  iic\er  before  succeeded  in  paintinjz;  neatlw 
rilled  in  the  outlines  with  good  results,  their  effort  stimulated  bj'  the 
interest  in  this  matter  which  was  their  own  responsibility. 

The  selling  and  accounting  for  the  sales  was  carried  on  by  the 
children  and  when  it  was  over  and  the  expenses  paid,  they  were  helped 
to  balance  their  accounts.  The  formal  fourth  grade  work  of  making 
bills  followed,  with  a  \ery  live  interest,  since  experience  had  shown  the 
value  of  just  such  work. 


CHRlSim^      GREETINGS 
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As  I  write  this  article  the  class  is  putting  its  heart  and  soul  as  well 
as  the  greater  part  of  its  time  into  the  making  of  a  magazine,  "The 
Junior  Magazine,"  which  it  proposes  to  send  to  a  hospital.  The  chil- 
dren have  decided  upon  the  following  departments:  Art,  Poems. 
Stories,  Jokes  and  School  News — and  have  elected  an  editor  for  each 
department  as  well  as  an  editor-in-chief.     The  editors  choose  their  own 
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assistants.  The  designs  for  cover  and  rt\  leaf  have  been  selected  by 
vote  from  a  number  submitted  by  the  class,  and  the  art  editors  are 
painstakingly  reproducing  these  designs.  Everyone  is  endeavoring  to 
write  something  worthy  of  publication,  while  those  who  can  use  the  type- 
writer are  copying  the  accepted  manuscripts  either  at  home  or  in  school- 

The  first  number  of  the  magazine  is  to  consist  of  four  copies,  and 
if  it  is  a  success  we  may  arrange  to  have  the  next  number  mimeo- 
graphed, for  the  children  are  very  desirous  of  having  a  large  edition 
so  that  they  may  each  have  a  copy. 

The  acceptance  or  rejection  of  contributions,  as  well  as  the  cor- 
rection of  manuscript,  rests  with  the  children,  and  though  this  plan  will 
result  in  a  very  imperfect  magazine,  I  believe  the  self  criticism  which 
must  follow  will  insure  a  better  result  in  the  next  issue  than  if  an  adult 
had  corrected  all  mistakes.  Already  the  increased  interest  in  compo- 
sition has  begun  to  bear  fruit  in  more  thoughtful  writing,  while  some 
editors,  who  are  poor  spellers,  are  becoming  devoted  to  the  dictionary, 
in  an  effort  to  meet  the  responsibility  for  which  they  are  so  ill  prepared. 
And  perhaps  e\  en  more  valuable  to  the  class  than  the  scholastic  gain,  are 
the  lessons  in  carrying  individual  responsibility  and  in  dealing  with  their 
fellows  in  a  constructive  plan. 

The  teacher's  work  lies  in  carrying  forward  general  class  instruc- 
tion in  English  composition ;  in  giving  advice  upon  particular  points, 
when  asked  ;  in  helping  some  individuals  who  need  special  encourage- 
ment;  and  in  making  school  conditions  favorable  for  continued  interest 
in  the  magazine  work. 

To  further  encourage  and  develop  the  growing  group  conscious- 
ness at  this  age,  we  ha\  e  given  the  children  as  great  a  share  in  the  class 
organization  as  the  complexity  of  our  large  school  will  allow.  They 
have  elected  officers  for  whom  they  are  building  up  a  set  of  duties;  they 
have  weekly  class  meetings  which  they  are  struggling  to  conduct  har- 
moniously ;  and  they  have,  besides  regular  gymnasium  lessons,  two  free 
periods  each  week,  in  which  they  usually  play  competitive  team  games. 
It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  regard  with  patience  the  amount  of  time 
consumed  by  the  efforts  of  the  group  to  organize  class  meetings  or  other 
undertakings,  but  I  have  faith  that  these  efforts,  though  only  partially 
successful,  are  not  a  waste  of  time.  For  what  better  work  can  the 
school  do  than  to  train  children  to  appreciate  group  responsibility? 

That  there  is  a  fairly  genuine  feeling  of  group  solidarity  in  the 
class  was  evidenced  in  a  recent  discussion  which  I  overheard.  The 
question  before  the  meeting  was  how  to  discipline  disturbing  members 
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ot  the  class.  A  suggestion  that  uiienders  be  disbarred  from  class  meet- 
ings was  at  once  met  by  the  objection  that  it  would  not  be  a  class  meet- 
ing unless  every  child  should  attend  ;  which  democratic  statement  was 
unanimously  accepted  as  final.  The  fact  that  this  class  is  thoroughly 
coeducational  in  character  is  certainh  a  great  advantage  to  boys  and 
girls  alike.  Equal  opportunities  are  open  to  all,  in  shop,  in  preparing 
luncheons,  and  in  gymnastic  games,  as  well  as  in  learning  the  three  R's. 

To  recapitulate,  in  answer  to  the  objections  noted  in  introducing 
this  discussion,  I  suggest  first  that  the  opportunity  to  introduce  the 
essential  subject  matter  of  the  middle  school  lies  in  our  response  to 
the  developing  interests  of  children,  as  they  pass  from  the  indi\idual- 
istic  to  the  social  point  of  view,  from  the  play  attitude  to  that  of  seri- 
ous work,  and  from  a  love  of  physical  activities  only,  to  an  interest  in 
abstract  subjects.  The  increase  in  intellectual  curiosity  as  the  child 
matures  furnishes  the  teacher's  opportunity  to  bring  him  the  accumu- 
lated knowledge  of  the  past. 

If  young  people  begin  with  experiences  of  social  value,  their  natural 
transfer  of  interest,  from  the  particular  activity  to  the  materials  and 
principles  concerned,  will  call  for  the  assistance  of  those  of  wider 
knowledge  than  themselves,  either  through  the  teacher  or  through  the 
printed  word  of  authorit}'.  When  children  are  ready  for  abstract  stud- 
ies why  should  not  initiative  and  independent  group  effort  be  aroused 
b\-  these  studies  as  well  as  by  play  activities  in  the  lower  grades?  It 
would  seem  that  older  pupils  should  be  better  prepared  than  the  little 
ones  to  use  to  advantage  unacademic  methods  in  the  school. 

The  contention  that  necessary  discipline  is  incompatible  with  free- 
dom of  choice  and  with  pupil  organization,  comes,  I  believe,  from  a 
misapprehension  of  the  methods  of  the  class.  What  better  discipline 
for  life  can  the  child  have  than  a  situation  like  the  magazine  or  lunch- 
eon experience,  where  the  best  powers  of  each  individual  are  demanded, 
not  for  personal  glory  and  attainment,  but  for  the  success  of  the  group 
undertaking.  The  fact  that  in  so  many  cases  the  child's  own  comrades 
pass  judgment  upon  his  efforts  and  that  he  must  prove  to  them  his  fit- 
ness for  leadership  offers  most  wholesome  discipline. 

Ag^ain,  choice  need  not  mean  caprice,  but  rather  personal  responsi- 
bility for  one's  actions.  Our  constant  emphasis  is  on  the  obligation 
which  comes  with  freedom  of  choice — an  obligation  to  prove  one's  worth 
by  completing  a  self-imposed  task.  ^Moreover,  the  criticism  that  the 
teachers  in  this  class  abrogate  their  authority  as  educators  is  without 
foundation.     The  final  decision  in  all  the  larger  policies  of  the  school 
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rests  with  them  and  they  are  responsible  for  providing  an  environment 
(of  which  they  themselves  are  no  inconsiderable  part)  which  will  offer 
the  necessary  stimulus  to  carry  the  children  forw  ard.  They  must,  as  in 
all  classes,  encourage  the  weak,  hold  up  the  indolent,  and  lend  their  ap- 
proval to  all  that  is  worth  making  permanent  in  the  children's  accom- 
plishments. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  conducting  this  type  of  work  lies 
in  the  absence  of  an  appropriate  technique  of  teaching.  But  though  the 
lack  of  precedent  may  result  in  many  errors,  inexperience  has  its  value, 
since  it  forces  one  to  return  constantly  to  basic  ideas,  as  a  gauge  of 
results  and  as  a  criterion  for  future  plans. 

Mabel  R.  Goodlander. 
February,  1920. 
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The  Daily  Program 

The  length  of  the  school  day  varied  with  the  grade.  Sessions  for 
the  first  grade  were  from  9  to  12:30,  for  the  second  grade  from  8:45 
to  12:30  and  for  the  third  and  fourth  grades  from  8:45  to  1 :00.  Dur- 
ing the  play-ground  season  the  fourth  grade  stayed  until  2:30  two 
da}s  a  week  and  prepared  their  own  lunches. 

Of  course  in  a  large  school  like  ours  where  many  classes  use  the 
same  work-rooms,  and  where  the  programs  of  the  special  teachers  are 
always  full,  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  daily  schedule  of  periods,  al- 
though these  were  always  subject  to  change  when  need  arose.  The 
general  plan,  varying  with  the  growing  development  of  the  children, 
was  as  follows : 

It  was  our  custom  to  call  the  children  together  for  a  fifteen  or 
thirtj^-minute  talk  every  morning,  the  first  period  if  possible.  At  this 
time  I  brought  up  matters  important  for  all  to  share,  including  interest- 
ing information,  announcements  of  various  sorts,  questions  of  conduct 
and  plans  for  future  projects,  the  children  joining  with  the  teacher  in 
making  the  period  worth  while.  At  first  the  children  sometimes  told 
stories  or  poems  at  this  period,  but  by  the  middle  of  the  second  year 
there  were  so  many  eager  volunteers  that  more  time  was  needed  and 
there  grew  up  spontaneously  a  daily  "story  circle"  tenaciously  clung  to 
by  the  children  for  the  next  two  years,  though  in  the  fourth  grade  it 
was  limited  to  once  a  week.  After  a  time  they  instituted  a  story  leader 
and  to  make  it  truly  the  children's  own  I  often  left  the  room  for  at 
least  part  of  the  period.  The  size  of  this  group  varied  with  the  offer- 
ings. When  a  good  story  teller  was  announced  it  was  large,  but  less 
popular  speakers  had  difficulty  in  gaining  an  audience.  Those  not  at- 
tending were  at  liberty  to  engage  in  any  quiet  occupation. 

Every  day  a  period  of  from  one  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half  was 
set  aside  for  self-elected  work,  shop,  industrial  arts  or  fine  arts.  A 
work  room  was  assigned  to  us  at  this  time.  However,  only  those  who 
had  some  work  in  hand  which  demanded  the  special  equipment  went 
to  shop  or  kitchen  on  an\-  one  day.  The  rest  had  the  same  privilege 
of  choice  in  the  class  room.  Here  the  children  engaged  in  social  plays 
such  as  playing  house,  store,  post-office ;  they  dramatized,  played  num- 
ber games,  wrote,  read,  used  the  tj'pewriter  or  engaged  in  various  forms 
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of  hand  work,  such  as  modeling,  painting,  sewing,  weaving.  This  was 
also  the  teacher's  opportunity  to  help  individuals  over  difficulties  in  the 
three  R's  or  other  subjects,  or  to  start  a  small  group  in  some  worth 
while  occupation  which  would  later  be  taken  up  by  the  others. 

Every  day  there  was  a  gymnasium  period — at  first  largely  free 
with  some  group  games  introduced  by  the  teacher.  Later,  in  the  third 
and  fourth  grades,  the  gymnasium  teacher  took  the  class  in  regular  work 
twice  a  week  and  on  the  other  three  days  the  children  conducted  self 
organized  team  games,  the  details  of  which  formed  a  large  part  of  the 
business  transacted  by  the  fourth  grade  at  its  weekly  class  meeting. 

The  daily  period  devoted  to  academic  work  per  se  was  very  short 
in  comparison  to  the  rest  of  the  work,  ranging  from  half  an  hour  only 
in  the  first  grade  to  an  hour  in  the  third,  and  in  the  fourth  grade  increas- 
ing to  an  hour  and  a  half  or  sometimes  more  each  day.  It  was  not 
assigned  on  the  program  to  any  special  subject  and  its  use  varied  with 
the  interest  of  the  class,  tempered  by  the  guidance  of  the  teacher  along 
certain  lines  of  accomplishment  required  for  each  grade. 

There  were  also  two  or  three  music  periods  each  week,  two 
choruses,  one  ethics  lesson  and  one  nature  study  period.  The  general 
school  assemblies  came  everv  two  or  three  weeks. 


Candle   making   in   the   school   kitchen.     Grade   III. 
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Illustrative  Material 


Fourth  Grade 
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CLASS  MEETINGS 
Minutes  from  the  Record  Book  of  the  Class  Secretary 

January  21,  1920 
The   meeting   was   called   to    order   and   the   class   was   voting   on    the 
inside  cover  of  the  magazine.     And  we  voted  on  Howard's  dezine.     Then 
we  voted  for  an  "Art"  Editor.     And  he  was  Moritor  and  Robert  M. 

April  7,  1920 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  President  (Leonard).  We  voted 
for  Leonard  &  Howard  to  go  on  the  foreward  gard  in  goleball. 

The  class  decided  to  enomanate  Editors  openly.  The  Class  enoma- 
nate  Editors.  We  then  voted  the  Editors,  the  Editors  are  Editor  in 
Chief  (Hilda)  Art  Editor  (Nancy)  Story  Editor  (Sister)  Riddel  J.  S. 
(R.  J.),  School  News  (S.   R.)   Peom   (Nettee). 

April  14,  1920 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President  (Leonard)  Frances 
said  she  thought  it  was  not  fair  for  the  boys  to  say  they  would  throw  the 
ball  to  Frances  and  they  did  not  throw  it  once  they  then  voted  to  setel 
it  themself. 

if  any  one  disteb  in  the  class  meeting  they  should  keep  out  for  that 
meeting  and  the  next. 

The  class  decided  to  put  names  on  mail  boxes.  Someone  suggested 
that  the  room  committee  put  the  names  on  the  mailbox.  The  class  then 
decided  and  voted  for  the  room  committee  to  put  on  the  names  on  the 
mailboxes. 

April  21,  1920 

The  Class  voted  for  the  locker  committee  to  go  in  at  15  min.  of  9 
to  see  if  the  light  were  out. 

The  Class  decided  for  the  children  to  fight  for  the  ball  in  gym. 

The  Class  then  decided  for  the  children  who  did  not  obey  the  call 
in  gym,  to  be  punished  by  the  leader  . 

W^e  then  decided  to  choose  a  person  to  take  an  account  of  all  the 
children  in  the  class  meeting  that   interrupted.     That   officer  is   Ruth. 

April  28,  1920 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  president.  The  class  de- 
cided for  the  leader  to  add  up  the  score  every  month.  To  see  who  won 
in  Goleball.  The  class  decided  for  each  team  to  choose  a  name.  The 
class  decided  that  we   should   have   some   new   exercides   every   morning. 

The  class  decided  to  choose  new  goal  ball  leaders.  They  are  Hilda 
L.  &  Howard  H. 

June  2,  1920 

The  class  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President  and  then 
voted  for  what  we  wanted  to  do  with  our  flag  next  year  and  it  was 
voted  that  we  leve  it  with  Miss  Goodlander  class  next  year.  We  then 
voted  to  see  who  wanted  to  vote  for  a  President  for  next  year,  and  we 
decided  that  we  would  not  vote  for  President  until  next  year. 
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CLASS   LUNCHEONS 
Sample  Menus  and  Pages  from  the  Account  Book 


Sept.   22.   l')lf» 

Tomato  with  Macaroni 

Carrots 

Bread   and   Butter 

Peaches    (stewed) 

Milk 

MARKET    LIST 

2y2   eggs    2.25 

7  lbs.   spinach    1.05 

1  Box  tapioca    15 

1  lb.    butter    80 

3  loaves   of  Bread 40 

3  quarts    milk    60 

2  lbs.   sugar    12 


Nov.    17.    1919 

Creamed  Eggs 

Spinach 

Bread  and    Butter 

Tapioca 


DATE 
April    8 


13 


••  19 

"  19 

"  26 

"•  29 

May  3 


5.37 
RECEIPTS 

Cash    on    hand     5.47 

Robert  M.  Howard,  Max    6.00 

Marion,   Nancy 4.00 

Ruth,   Evelyn,   Sylvia    6.00 

Robert  L.  Nettie,  Richard   6.00 

Billy  M.   Frances,  Hilda   6.00 

Mortimer   N.,   Leonard    4.00 

Miss   G..   Robert  J 4.00 

Charles,    Edith    B 4.00 

Auguste    2.00 

Guests,  R.  S.  22;   R.   T.  44    66 

N  20 


rs. 


M 

Hilda    L.    ... 
Ruth  A.    ... 
Gertrude   G. 


.19 

.40 

2.00 


Date 
April     8 

"      12 

Dry 

0.19 

EXPENSES 

Milk                 Bread 
0.93                0.48 

.98              .45 

V'eg. 

2.50 
2.89 

50.52 

Total 
4.10 

4.32 

'•      13 

"      19 

.30 

1.86 
2.65 

.45 
.43 

1.48 
2.16 

4.09 
5.24 

••      22 

.53 

2.57 

.45 

1.43 

4.98 

••      26 

.76 

1.39 

.45 

2.49 

5.09 

••      29 

.06 

2.08 

.45 

1.92 

4.51 

May     3 

.2?! 

1.45 

.45 

2.80 

4.93 

$37.26 

Balance     

Cash   on   hand    

*  -Accounts    did   not   always   balance    in    spite    of   conscientiou 
keeping.  25 


$13.26 

$14.76* 

s    book- 


THE  JUNIOR  MAGAZINE 

The  Junior  Alagazine,  whose  beginnings  have  been  described,  came 
out  for  four  successive  months,  that  is  until  the  close  of  the  school  year, 
with  a  change  of  editors  for  each  issue.  The  original  issue  of  four  copies 
was  increased  to  thirty-five  by  the  use  of  the  mimeograph,  the  typewritten 
stencils  being  made  by  a  pupil  teacher,  who,  however,  made  no  correc- 
tions, even   of  spelling. 

But  in  spite  of  this  help  there  remained  a  very  large  piece  of  work 
for  such  young  editors  to  carry.  The  children's  contributions  were  hand- 
ed directly  to  the  appropriate  department,  which  selected  what  it  con- 
sidered desirable  (there  were  many  rejected  manuscripts)  corrected  the 
copy,  then  handed  it  either  in  typing  or  clear  long  hand  to  the  editor- 
in-chief.  Here  further  selection  took  place,  with  more  correction  of 
errors,  also  the  copying  of  the  manuscript  on  the  typewriter,  the  ar- 
rangement of  pages  and  the  making  of  the  table  of  contents.  Each  num- 
ber averaged  twenty  pages  of  typewriter  paper.  Perhaps  the  most  in- 
teresting point  in  the  experience  was  the  well-sustained  interest  of  the 
whole  class  for  so  long  a  period.  It  was  a  genuine  community  under- 
taking. 

After  each  issue  was  printed  I  went  over  the  book  with  the  entire 
class  and  we  all  criticized  the  contents  both  as  to  form  and  matter.  The 
most  glaring  errors  were  made  the  subject  of  formal  English  lessons  and 
I  think  that  each  number  showed  some  gain  in  the  control  of  written 
English. 

The  selections  given  below  are  from  various  numbers  of  the  maga- 
zine, chosen  chiefly  because  they  reflect  the  life  of  the  school.  There  were 
also  a  great  many  stories  and  verses,  with  about  as  much  merit  as  such 
efiforts  ordinarily  have  when  composed  without  help.  The  jokes,  as  might 
be  expected,  were  very  crude,  but  happily  assumed  diminishing  importance 
as  the  interest  in  other  forms  of  writing  increased. 

M.  R.  G. 

To  Our  Readers 

This  magazine  is  for  your  benefit  and  we  hope  you  will  enjoy  it. 
If  it  is  a  success  you  will  receive  it  monthly. 

It  contains  stories  and  poems  which  were  composed  by  our  class, 
but  the  riddles,  jokes  and  sayings  are  not  all  original. 

Grade  four  (2) 
Ethical  Culture  School 

Our  French   Friend 

Class  four  two  Ethical  Culture  School,  had  a  French  orphon  in 
France.  Her  father  was  killed  in  the  war,  her  mother  had  to  work  all 
day.  She  had  a  brother  that  was  not  old  enough  to  work,  so  you  see 
that  they  couldn't  have  been  very  comfortable.  So  the  class  decided  to 
support  the  little  girl,  as  the  class  could  not  support  the  whole  family. 

We   had   several   sales,  which   I   will   tell   you   about.      In   the   year   of 
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1917  we  had  a  sale  of  food.  We  sold  such  things  as  pickles,  popcorn 
balls,  apple  sauce,  and  candy  and  many  other  things.  We  cooked  the 
food  ourselves,  with  the  help  of  our  domestic  science  teacher. 

In  the  year  of  1918  we  had  a  sale  of  needlcbooks,  clay  bowls,  and 
other  things. 

In  the  year  of  1919  we  decided  to  have  a  sale  of  Christmas  cards,  for 
Christmas  was  quite  near.  I  am  sure  you  would  like  to  know  how  we 
made  the  cards,  and  so  I  will  tell  you. 

First  of  all  the  children  in  the  class  made  any  kind  of  a  card  the 
people  would  like  to  buy,  then  with  the  help  of  our  art  teacher  we  im- 
proved our  cards.  Then  the  children  in  the  class  chose  the  cards  they 
wanted  to  be  printed.  After  we  had  chosen  the  card  we  liked  best,  we 
sent  a  copy  of  each  card  to  the  printers,  and  he  made  zinc  plates.  A  zinc 
plate  is  a  wood  block,  the  block  is  the  design  of  the  card  in  zinc. 

We  then  sent  the  zinc  plate  down  to  the  printing  office  in  our  school 
for  the  high  school  boys  to  print,  which  they  so  kindly  did.  That  is 
how  our  cards  were  made. 

After  our  bills  were  paid,  for  the  zinc  plate,  paper,  envelopes,  our 
profit  was  $30.65.  We  then  sent  the  money  to  the  orphon,  who,  you  may 
be  sure  was  glad  to  get  it.  H.  L. 

Our  Experience  in  Cooking 

Our  class  cook  their  own  luncheons  on  Monday  and  Thursday. 
But  the  whole  class  cannot  cook  all  at  once,  so  we  divided  the  class 
into  dififerent  committees.  We  have  a  cooking  committee,  an  account 
committee  to  keep  account  of  the  luncheons.  We  also  have  a  cleaningup 
committee. 

I  am  going  to  tell  you  what  we  had  to  eat.  Sometimes  we  had  soup 
and  bread  and  butter,  vegetables  and  pudding.  We  very  seldom  had 
meat. 

First,  the  cooking  committee  goes  into  the  cooking  room,  and  talk 
about  what  kind  of  lunch  they  are  going  to  have.  When  they  have 
planned  it,  the  cooking  committee  begins  to  cook.  At  one  o'clock  lunch 
is  ready  and  the  whole  class  comes  into  lunch.  After  lunch  the  cleaning 
up  committee  cleans  up  the  dishes. 

We  found  that  our  luncheon  costs  sixteen  or  seventeen  cents  each 
time,  unless  we  had  meat  then  we  payed  over  twenty.  By  G.  G. 

One  of  Our  Excursions 

In  our  cooking  class  we  found  out  many  things.  One  of  the  things 
was  we  found  out  how  cheaply  we  could  get  things  in  large  quantities. 
So  we  went  down  to  Gansvoort  Market,  which  is  on  14th  Street  and 
10th  Avenue.     There  we  saw  many  kinds  of  vegetables,  meats  and  fruit. 

One  of  the  things  that  interested  me  very  much  was  when  they 
smoked  the  ham.  The  ham  was  put  into  a  closet  where  there  were 
shelves.  When  night  came  they  would  shut  the  door  and  fill  the  closet 
with  smoke.  Then  they  would  keep  the  door  shut  for  two  days.  At 
the  end  of  this  time  the  ham  was  smoked. 
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Another  thing  that  interested  me  very  much  was  to  watch  the  men 
unload  the  meats.  First  one  man  in  the  street  would  take  the  meat  from 
a  man  in  the  truck.  The  man  on  the  street  would  take  the  meat  and  put 
it  into  a  box  with  wheels  on  it.  Then  another  man  would  come  and 
take  the  box,  after  it  was  full,  and  bring  it  into  the  store. 

Testing  Vegetables 

Our  class  had  been  making  luncheon  every  Monday  and  Thursday, 
and  we  learned  from  the  luncheons,  that  we  should  have  a  certain  amount 
of  protein  and  starch  in  our  food.  We  also  wanted  to  ])e  sure  certain 
foods  had  starch  in  them. 

First  of  all  our  teacher  made  a  solution  of  iodine.  She  took  some 
rice,  which  of  course,  we  know  has  starch  in  it,  boiled  the  rice  a  few 
minutes,  then  put  it  into  a  dish  and  put  a  few  drops  of  iodine  on  the 
rice.  It  emediately  turned  purple,  which  meant  that  rice  had  starch 
in  it. 

I  will  not  tell  you  all  of  the  vegetables  that  had  starch  in  them,  but 
I  will  tell  you  that  our  teacher  tried  to  test  sugar,  and  she  found  that 
sugar  and  salt  have  no  starch  in  them.     Because  they  turned  brown. 

By  H.   L. 

Macaroni 

Macaroni  is  an  important  product  of  the  United  States.  There  is  also 
speghetti  and  noodles. 

Macaroni  is  a  typical  Italian  food.  Maybe  you  think  that  macaroni 
is  a  plant  but  you  are  quite  wrong  if  you  do. 

One  day  we  went  to  Mueller's  factory  and  I  am  going  to  tell  you 
how  they  make  Macaroni. 

First  we  saw  the  workmen  putting  farina  into  a  roller  to  be  carried 
downstairs. 

Farina  is  a  wheat  product  and  is  very  fine  like  sand. 

Next  we  saw  them  mixing  flour  and  farina  together  after  which 
they  mixed  the  combination  with  water. 

Some  dough  must  be  kneaded  for  the  macaroni.  This  dough  is 
put  in  big  iron  boxes  with  sort  of  paddles,  these  paddles  which  turn 
around  knead  the  dough. 

Then  they  rolled  the  dough  under  heavy  steel  rollers. 

Then  they  were  put  in  a  machine  that  rolled  the  dough  and  after 
that  they  are  shaped,  and  the  macaroni  fell  down  in  long  strings  from  the 
floor  above.    Then  it  is  put  on  a  big  board  and  is  cut  by  a  sharp  machine. 

After  they  were  cut  and  then  they  were  put  into  a  drier. 

The  warm  air  pressed  out  the  dampness  from  the  soft  dough. 

Now  it  is  ready  for  packing.  The  boxes  are  cut  and  a  lady  puts  the 
cardboard  with  wax  paper  on  a  machine  which  folds  the  cardboard  into 
the  right  shape  of  a  'box. 

The  big  boxes  are  cut  the  same  way  and  are  put  through  a  machine 
that  glues  the  cardboard.     The  cardboard  then  goes  on  rollers,  then  two 
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ladies  take  the  cardboard  off  the  rollers  and  put  the  glued  sides  together, 
then  they  would  wait  for  another  piece  and  would  put  the  next  piece 
in  the  first  piece  and  packed  more  securely. 

These  boxes  are  again  put  on  the  slide  which  brings  it  down  to  the 
wagon. 

The  End. 

By  B.  M.,  H.  H..  N.  N.,  and  S.  R. 

The  Chocolate  Factory 

At  the  beginning  of  this  year  the  class  made  their  own  luncheons, 
and  so  became  a  good  friend  of  chocolate  and  cocoa.  We  also  had  a 
play  al:)Out  cocoa.  But  we  did  not  have  a  very  clear  idea  of  a  real 
factory. 

Our  class  was  taken  to  the  cocoa  factory,  and,  so,  I  will  tell  you  what 
we  saw  there.  When  our  class  went  to  Runkle's  chocolate  factory,  Mr. 
Runkle  showed  us  around. 

The  first  machine  Mr.  Runkle  showed  us  was  the  cacao  (cocoa) 
bean  roaster.  The  cacao  bean  roaster  looks  like  a  big  iron  drum.  Under- 
neath the  drum  is  the  fire,  which  roasts  the  beans.  The  roasted  cacao 
beans,  are  then  taken  to  the  next  floor  by  means  of  a  slide. 

The  beans  are  then  ground.  The  beans  must  be  ground  a  certain 
size,  if  they,  by  chance,  are  ground  too  large,  the  machine  will  grind 
the  bean  over  again. 

The  next  process  is  to  melt  the  ground  cacao.  This  is  done  by  mills. 
When  the  cacao  comes  out  of  the  mills  it  is  a  very  thick  liquid. 

The  next  process  is  to  make  melted  cacao  into  hard  chocolate.  This 
is  done  by  putting  the  melted  cacao  into  moulds  then  the  moulds  with 
the  melted  cacao  in  them,  are  put  on  a  moving  belt,  which  brings  them 
to  a  very  cold  room.  After  the  liquid  has  hardened  into  chocolate,  it 
is  taken  down  stairs  to  be  packed. 

We  think  that  men  or  women  pack  the  chocolate,  but  if  you  do 
you  arc  mistaken,  the  packing  is  done  by  machine  too,  then  it  is  put  in 
boxes  bj'  women. 

Mr.  Runkle  told  us  that  the  factor}'  produces  six  tons  of  chocolate 
a  day.  By   H.   L.  and   L.    P. 

Our  Trip  to  the  Museum  of  Natural  History 

Our  class  went  to  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  to  see  some 
moving  pictures  taken  by  Mr.  Finley. 

Mr.  Finley  was  a  naturalist,  he  went  camping  with  his  familj-  to 
take  pictures  for  the  "Audubon  Society."  The  Audubon  Society  is  a 
society  for  the  protection  of  birds  and  animals. 

Mr.  Finlej'  saw  the  chickadee.  The  chickadee  is  a  brownish  bird 
and  is  rather  small  in  size.  The  chickadee's  chief  food  is  worms.  He 
eats  mostly  cut-worms. 

Mr.  Finley  also  saw  the  white  heron  and  the  blue  heron.  People 
take  the  feathers  of  the  heron  to  decorate  their  hats  with.  It  is  a  pity 
to  kill  the  heron  just  for  its  jilumage.  E.   B. 
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Something  About  Nuthatches 

The  nuthatch  is  the  best  acrobat  of  the  birds,  for  he  can  go  down  a 
tree  with  his  head  towards  the  ground,  and  do  man)^  other  things  that 
other  birds  cannot  do. 

He  feeds  his  young  by  dashing  up  to  him,  putting  the  food  in  the 
young  one's  mouth  and  dashing  away  again  as  if  he  had  to  catch  a  train. 

If  you  should  take  the  roof  of  a  nuthatche's  home  ofif,  you  would 
either  see  eggs  or  young  nuthatches  huddled  up  in  a  corner. 

Nuthatches  like  a  certain  kind  of  caterpillar.  They  are  also  trained 
very  easily.  M.  N. 

Baby  Bear 

Baby  Bear  was  found  under  an  old  log.  He  was  a  tiny  fellow,  only 
about  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length. 

Bears  live  in  the  forest  in  an  old  hollow  log  or  under  stumps.  They 
live  on  smaller  animals  that  they  can  catch.  The  bear  is  a  very  good 
climber  and  he  is  pretty  quick,  although  not  so  awfully. 

Baby's  first  meal  out  of  a  bottle  was  a  queer  one,  but  he  soon  caught 
on  to  the  way  of  getting  it. 

Although  Baby  bear  was  not  half  as  big  as  Peter  the  dog,  he  was 
always  ready  for  a  scrap.  As  he  grew  older  he  got  stronger  and  so  he 
most  always  got  the  best  of  it. 

As  baby  got  older  he  climbed  about  in  the  trees  and  he  seemed 
to  like  it  all  right. 

Once  when  he  was  out  rambling  along  in  the  woods  a  careless  boy 
with  a  rifle  shot  at  him  and  he  rolled  over  and  pretended  to  have  gotten 
hit,  but  he  was  just  playing. 

Baby  was  carried  for  miles  and  miles  in  a  knapsack  and  he  did  look 
so  cute  and  sweet. 

When  the  children  went  out  into  the  woods  Baby  went  too.  No 
matter  where  they  went  he  was  always  there.  He  seemed  to  love  the 
children  well  enough.     Baby  lived  a  very  happy  life.  B.  M. 

A  Lesson  in  Astronomy 

The  Carpet  with  the  Yellow  Dots 

We  all  call  those  little  objects  that  twinkle  "Stars."  But  they  are 
not  really  stars,  they  are  "Suns." 

Some  of  these  Suns  are  larger  than  our  particular  Sun,  and  some 
are  smaller,  but  those  suns  are  so  many  trillions  of  miles  away  that  they 
just  look  like  tiny  dots  in  the  sky. 

But  now  we  will  go  to  something  far  different  than  those  suns,  and 
their  names  are  "Planets." 

Then  you  will  ask  me  what  the  diflference  between  stars,  or  suns,  and 
planets,  is,  and  I  will  say  that  planets  shine  with  a  steady  light  and  suns 
twinkle. 
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I  will  give  you  the  names  of  the  planets,  they  were  named  after  the 
Greek  Gods,  and  the  Greeks  named  them. 

Mercury  Mars  Neptune 

Venus  Saturn  Jupiter 

The  Earth  Uranus 

I  named  the  earth  among  the  planets  because  the  earth  is  a  planet. 

And  the  earth  goes  around  the  sun  too,  and  so  you  see  the  earth  is 
a  planet,  because  all  the  planets  go  around  the  sun. 

Mercury  goes  around  the  sun  in  88  of  our  days.  Venus  goes  around 
the  sun  in  225  of  our  days.  The  earth  goes  around  the  sun  in  365  days. 
Mars  goes  around  the  sun  in  687  of  our  days.  Jupiter  goes  around  the 
sun  in  12  of  our  years.  Saturn  goes  around  the  sun  in  29  of  our  years. 
Uranus  goes  around  the  sun  in  84  of  our  years.  Neptune  goes  around 
the  sun  in  165  of  our  years. 

Now  I  wonder,  wouldn't  you  like  to  know  whether  the  planets  are 
inhabited? 

Well,  astronomers  have  studied  the  surfaces  of  the  planets,  but  they 
are  not  sure.  But  astronomers  have  thought  that  if  there  are  any  human 
beings  on  the  planets,  most  likely  there  are  human  beings  on  Mars. 

It  is  pretty  certain  that  Venus,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Mars  and  Neptune 
have  air  of  some  kind  around  them,  it  is  not  by  any  means  certain  that 
their  air  is  of  a  kind  fit  for  human  beings. 

Now  let  us  look  at  our  pretty  blue  carpet,  and  we  will  see  a  very 
big  design  which  we  called  the  "Moon." 

The  moon  is  a  dead  world.  Those  marks  that  we  see  on  the  moon's 
surface  are  really  dead  volcanoes,  and  dead  craters. 

The  moon  has  no  air,  and  if  we  visited  the  moon  and  asked  a  ques- 
tion, our  voice  could  not  be  heard.     Because  the  moon  is  a  dead  world. 

Now  we  will  go  to  something  far  different  from  planets  or  suns. 

"Comets"  is  the  name  of  the  new  design  in  our  blue  carpet.  People 
who  do  not  know  the  correct  name  for  comets  call  them  flying  stars,  but 
that  is  not  the  correct  name  for  comets,  and  so  we  should  call  them  by 
their  correct  name. 

If  you  were  up  at  night  you  w'ould  see  a  comet  flying  in  the  sky. 
It  is  true  that  a  comet  looks  like  a  flying  star,  but  we  must  use  the  cor- 
rect name  for  every  design  in  our  blue  carpet. 

Now  we  will  go  back  to  the  largest  planet  "Jupiter."  I  will  teli 
you  something  about  Jupiter  that  is  very  true. 

Jupiter  has  four  moons  and  Saturn  has  nine  moons.  Uranus  has  five, 
Neptune  nine,  the  earth  has  one,  and  Mars  has  nine  moons.  But  we 
cannot  see  the  moons  with  the  naked  eye,  but  we  can  only  see  the  planet 
alone. 

I  will  tell  you  something  very  funny.  Do  you  know  that  Mars'  nine 
moons  are  not  half  as  good  as  the  earth's  one  moon. 

If  we  lived  on  Mercury  or  Venus,  we  would  scorch  to  death  in  the 
winter,  because  they  are  so  much  nearer  to  the  sun  than  our  earth.  But 
if  we  lived  on  the  moon  (our  nearest  neighbor)  we  should  freeze  to 
death,  because  the  moon  is  so  far  away  from  the  sun.  H.    L. 
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Some  Curious  Things  About  the  World 

The  world,  like  most  of  the  planets  was  thrown  off  the  sun  many 
thousands  of  years  ago.  It  was  just  a  hot  whirling  mass  of  hot  liquid 
rock  (it  seems  funny  to  think  of  rock  being  liquid  which  after  many 
years  cooled  down).  Of  course,  turning  round  and  round,  made  its  shape 
become  round.  The  world  though  it  quickly  cooled  on  the  outside,  isn't 
cool  inside  yet. 

The  continual  shifting  of  the  melted  rock  caused  great  mountains 
to  rise  up  and  great  valleys  to  be  made. 

In  some  places  the  melted  rock  got  out  and  made  volcanoes  and  the 
melted  rock  was   called   lava. 

The  Aleutian  Islands  between  Alaska  and  the  north  eastern  part  of 
Asia,  are  volcanic  or  have  volcanoes  on  them.  Most  of  the  volcanoes 
are  dead,  but  there  are  some  that  are  active.  These  are  continually  mak- 
ing changes  in  the  Islands. 

By    R.    J. 

The  author  traced  a  map  showing  the  Aleutian  Islands,  to  go  with 
this  article. 

Spring 

The  Spring  is  like  the  morning 

In  which  the  sun  gets  up: 
'Tis  quite  like  early  dawning 

For  yellow  buttercup. 

A  Riddle 

It  is  an  animal  that  is  very  small,  it's  tail  fluffs  up  when  it's  fright- 
ened.    Sometimes  it's  striped,  sometimes  it's  not,  it  likes  to  catch  some- 
thing that  runs  in  the  bread  box,  and  spoils  the  bread.     What  is  it? 
Ans.     It's  only  a  kitty. 
What  a  pity. 

Our  Bird  Tommy 

My  sister,  when  she  was  three  3^ears  old,  got  a  bird  for  a  birthday 
present,  and  I  was  born  that  day  so  I  was  a  birthday  present  too. 

Now  I  am  going  to  tell  you  about  the  bird.  My  sister  got  the  bird 
on  September  22,  which  is  her  birthday  and  mine  too,  when  she  got  the 
bird  it  was  about  six  months  old,  so  first  thing  to  do  was  to  name  him, 
and  my  sister  named  him  Tommy.  When  Tommy  was  a  year  old  he 
began  to  sing  and  he  would  sing  beautifully. 

When  Tommy  would  get  a  cold  and  not  be  able  to  sing,  we  used 
to  give  him  bird  tonic. 

It  grew  nearer  to  summer  and  we  wondered  what  we  should  do  with 
Tommy  when  we  went  to  the  country,  but  at  last  we  decided  to  give 
him  into  our  cousin's  care,  for  it  was  too  far  to  take  him  to  the  country. 
When  we  got  back  from  the  country  we  took  Tommy  back  from  our 
cousin's  house.  Every  winter  he  stayed  with  us  and  every  summer  he 
stayed  at  our  cousin's  house. 
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At  last,  on  March  30,  1917,  a  Saturday,  our  Tommy  died.  When  my 
sister  and  I  came  home  Saturday  morning  (from  a  walk)  we  found  that 
Tommy  had  died.  In  the  afternoon  we  had  a  funeral  but  I  do  not  re- 
member much  about  it.  It  was  so  long  ago.  On  Tommy's  grave  we 
put  a  stick,  and  on  the  stick  was  a  piece  of  paper  on  which  was  written 
"Here  lies  our  Tommy,  eight  years  old  on  March  18,  1917,  loved  and 
mourned  by  all   his  friends."  fi^  true   storv,   Bv    R.   A. 

Rover — A  Collie's  Life 
Part  One — My  Early  Adventures 

I  am  Rover,  a  big  collie  now,  but  at  one  time  I  was  a  cute  little 
collie.     But  now  I'm  full  grown. 

When  I  was  a  cute  little  baby  collie  I  used  to  gambol  around  with 
mj'  brothers  and  sisters,  and  many  visitors  came  to  look  at  us.  (I  did 
not  know  then,  but  now  I  know  they  were  looking  to  see  if  thej'  would 
like  to  buy  one  of  us.) 

We  lived  in  a  place  called  a  dog  kennel.  There  were  thousands  of 
dogs  there  of  all  kinds,  but  my  family  lived  in  a  large  cage  all  by  itself. 
Right  across  the  way  from  us  was  a  big  bulldog.  One  day  the  bulldog 
bit  the  keeper.     He  was  very  ugly. 

Behind  our  cage  was  a  big  horse  stable.  (For  you  must  know  that 
the  owner  of  the  dog  kennel  was  also  a  horse  dealer.) 

One  day  I  wandered  out  of  the  cage  and  into  the  horse  stable,  where 
I  made  friends  with  a  nice  mare  whose  stall  had  a  window  in  it,  which 
overlooked  our  cage.  After  a  while  a  man  came  and  took  the  horse 
out,  but  a  stable  boy  found  me  and  put  me  back  in  our  cage. 

A  month  and  a  half  passed  by  uneventfully  without  my  having  any 
more  adventures,  although  several  times  I  nearly  got  out. 

At  last  one  day  when  I  was  quite  a  good-sized  puppy  a  man  came 
and  put  me  in  a  wagon,  and  by  peeping  over  the  front  I  found  out  that 
the  mare  that  I  made  friends  with  when  I  went  into  the  stable  was 
pulling   the  wagon. 

The  owner  of  the  wagon  drove  off.  He  was  a  young  man  of  about 
nineteen  or  twenty.     His  name  was   Charles,  and  he  was  very  jolly. 

At  last  when  the  mare  had  gone  along  at  a  good  stifif  trot  for  about 
an  hour,  she  suddenly  turned  in  at  a  nice  driveway  and  went  up  it  past 
a  small  horse  stable.  Immediately  after  that  she  stopped  in  front  of  a 
carriage  house. 

I  was  very  glad  when  Charles  lifted  me  out,  and  I  barked  at  a 
chicken,  and  the  chicken  ran  away  with  squawks  of  fear.  Then  I  ran 
back  to  watch  with  interest  the  way  Charles  unhooked  the  mare.  Soon 
he  led  the  mare,  whom  he  called  Lady,  down  to  the  horse  barn  and  put 
her  in  a  stall,  taking  oflF  the  harness  as  he  did  so. 

(To  be  continued)  R.    T. 
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Bobby's  Adventures  in  Europe 

Chapter  I.     Preparation 

Once  there  was  a  boy  named  Bobby.  Bobby  did  good  work  at 
school.     He  took  French,  German  and  Spanish. 

Bobby's  father  belonged  to  a  club  that  lent  people  money  if  they 
would  pay  it  back  in  a  certain  number  of  days,  weeks,  months  or  years, 
according  to  the  amount  of  the  man's  salary. 

One  day  Bobby's  father  came  home  and  said  to  his  wife:  "In  a 
month  I  shall  go  to  France  and  Germany  on  business  and  I  will  take 
Bobby,  and  you,  too."  "Well!  Well!  What  do  you  think  of  that 
Bobby?"  said  his  mother.  "Oh,  really,  papa?"  "Yes,  darling."  "Yes, 
but,  father,  such  a  little  boj'^  like  me  would  be  too  young,"  said  Bobbj'. 
"No  'yes  buts.' "  "Should  we  have  our  picture  taken?"  asked  his  mother. 
"Yes,"  said  his  father.  "Why  should  we  have  our  pictures  taken?"  asked 
Bobby.     "To  put  on  our  passport."     "Go  to  bed  now.  Bobby." 

Chapter  II.    The  Start 

One  month  later  the  bell  rang  and  Bobby  answered  it.  "Express- 
man," called  a  loud  voice.  "Right  here,"  said  Bobby,  and  led  the  ex- 
pressman to  the  cellar,  up  through  the  coal  bin,  upstairs  to  the  nursery, 
where  his  trunk  was,  and  said:  "Take  this  trunk  downstairs  and  then 
come  back  for  another,  while  I  get  my  mother." 

Bobby  found  his  mother  just  as  the  expressman  came  in.  After 
Bobby's  mother  had  signed  the  paper,  Bobby  showed  the  man  his  parent's 
room.     Then  the  expressman  left. 

The  next  morning  Bobby  had  his  best  suit  on. 

Again  the  doorbell  rang.  This  time,  "Taxi,  taxi,"  was  called.  "Just 
a  minute,"  said  Mrs.  White. 

An  hour  later  all  w-ere  standing  on  board  the  ship. 

The  ship  sailed  out  to  sea. 

Chapter  III.    Jake 

The  next  morning  Bobby  awoke  and  found  little  round  windows 
instead  of  oblong  ones. 

Just  as  he  was  about  to  get  out  of  bed  his  father  said,  "Stop!  Get 
back!" 

"Why  should  I  get  back?"  asked  Bobby. 

"Because  you  will  fall,"  said  his  father. 

"I  often  fall  out  of  bed,"  said  Bobby. 

"All  right  you  can  have  your  own  way,"   said   his  father. 

—THUMP!— 
"Ouch!" 
"That's  what  happens  when  you  have  your  own  way,"  said  his  father. 

/T-     1  4-        A\  By  M.  G. 

(To  be  rontmncd) 
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The  Tempest  in  the  Teacup 

Once  upon  a  time  whicli  was  neither  in  your  time  nor  in  mine,  there 
lived  a   rather  grumpy   Httle  girl   of  about   seven  years   of  age. 

She  lived  in  a  quaint  little  hut  near  the  silver  ripphng  brook.  Her 
name  was  Kitty. 

One  morning  Kitty  came  down  to  breakfast  in  a  little  blue  hoop- 
skirt  with  a  tiny  lace  collar  and  a  black  bodice. 

She  spied  a  little  china  plate  before  her,  filled  with  strawberries  and 
cream.  Beside  her  stood  a  bowl  of  porridge  and  a  brand-new  teacup 
blue  as  the  sea.     "Good  heavens,"  she  cried. 

I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  Kitty  was  verj'  curious  and  so  she  peeped 
into  the  teacup  to  see  whether  there  was  an^^  tea  in  it.  But  alas  for 
poor  Kitty  the  cup  was  empty.  Her  anger  rose  and  she  hid  her  face  on 
the  tablecloth.     The  tears  came  rolling  down  her  little  dimpled  cheeks. 

When  Kitty  sat  up  she  was  still  wanting  to  pour  her  marmee's  tea, 
but  still  we  know  she'd  spill  it,  for  many  a  time  the  hot  thin  tea  would 
go  a  burning  down   her  knee. 

What  in  the  world  did  she  do,  the  naughty  little  thing?  She  went 
to  the  pantry  and  took  the  teapot  to   the  teacup.     Then  the  teacup  cried: 

"Little    girl,    little    girl. 
Do  not  spill  tea, 
Into  the  inside, 

Of   brand-new   me." 

"I  will"  Kitt}'  said,  and  so  grumpily.  So  thumb  and  finger  went 
to  work  to  move  the  heavy  thing.  .\nd  all  at  once,  with  a  mighty  jerk, 
Kitty  the  mischief  did.  The  tea  came  pouring  down  her  dress.  Too 
bad,  too  l)ad!  "So  you  didn't  pour  tea,  into  brand-new  me!"  cried  the 
teacup.  "Xo,  but  I  wanted  to  control  3'our  angry  mood!"  shouted  Kitty. 
"Well,  anyway,  I  have  the  power  to  speak  and  I  have  the  power  to  talk 
to  you,"  said  the  teacup. 

"Yes,  yes;   please  do."   replied    Kitty. 

"Well,  to  begin  witli."  said  the  teacup.  "I  am  a  brand-new  teacup 
with  blue  edges,  and  I  would  like  to  tell  you  a  little  about  my  brothers 
and  sisters.     I  have  four  sisters  and  two  brothers. 

"Aly  oldest  brother  is  so  very  nice,  oh  ver}-  nice,  and  we  call  him 
leaky,  because  he  has  a  hole  in  his  bottom.  We  all  have  blue  edges 
except  my  youngest  sister  Annie.  She  is  spoilt  and  she  has  gold  edges 
and  a  gold  handle,"  said  the  teacup. 

"Here   comes   mother   now"   cried   Kitty. 

The  teacup  was  so  frightened  that  it  tumbled  off  the  table,  for  it 
was  just   at  the   edge. 

It  broke  in  ten  pieces  and  then  Kitty  screamed  so  hard  and  then 
quieted  down  again  and  thought.  "If  I  am  ever  a  teacup  I  hope  never 
to  break." 

And  so  ends  this  story. 

X.  N. 
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Our  Carpenter  Shop 

I  think  our  school  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  United  States  because 
it  gives  the  children  in  the  lower  grades  a  chance  to  learn  a  trade  before 
they   go   to   college. 

The  trade  I  am  talking  to  j-ou  about  is  the  carpenter's  trade.  We 
learn  this  trade  in  a  large  room  which  we  call  a  workshop.  It  has  all 
the  tools  one  needs. 

I  made  a  boat  in  the  shop  and   I'm  going  to  tell  j-ou  how  I  did  it. 

I  went  into  the  lumber  room  and  found  a  piece  of  lumber  three 
inches  thick.  I  first  marked  out  the  shape  of  my  boat.  Then  I  took  a 
rip  saw  and  sawed  straight  down  the  lines.  I  then  took  a  spokeshave 
(which  is  a  tool  similar  to  a  knife)  and  shaved  the  wood  down  to  the 
lines  and  also  shaved  the  corners  of  the  bottom,  which  I  made  round. 
Then  I  sandpapered  it  until  it  was  smooth.  I  took  a  gouge  (which  is 
a  knife,  round  at  the  bottom)  and  made  the  boat  hollow.  Then  I  sand- 
papered it  in  the  inside.  I  then  went  into  the  lumber  room  again  and 
took  a  very  thin  piece  of  wood,  and  cut  it  in  the  same  shape  as  the  boat, 
and  nailed  it  to  the  top  of  the  boat.  I  then  drilled  holes  in  the  piece 
of  wood  which  is  called  the  deck  and  put  sticks  of  wood  in  them.  The 
sticks  are  called  masts,  and  my  motlicr  put  cloth  on  the  masts.  The 
cloth  is  called  a  sail.  After  I  did  that  I  painted  the  boat  white  on  the 
deck  and  green  on  the  bottom,  and  then   I  let  it  dry. 

And  it  is  now  ready  to  sail  at  anv  time. 

L.  F. 

The  Owl  and  the  Oregon 

The  Owl  and  the  Oregon  went  to   sea, 
With  Billy  and  Robert  and  Howard  and  me. 
The  Owl  and  the   Oregon   are  two  sail  boats, 
And  when  the  wind  blows  they  surely  will  float. 

By  L.  F. 
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